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A PRODUCT of modern art is the 
painter-poet, the dreamer who paints 
the charm of Nature as he feels it, not 
merely the facts of Nature as the eyes sense 
them. Perhaps no other phase of art has 
been more discussed, or more variously re- 
garded, than the poetic style which, like poetry 
itself, either arouses the keenest delight and 
enthusiasm, or leaves the observer cold and 
unresponsive. Often having pondered the 
secret of poetic painting, it was surprising to 
come upon it elucidated, in the most limpid 
and beautiful forms, in a half-forgotten essay 
on nature from an old, and well loved, volume 
of the gentle Bostonian philosopher, whose 
reflections steal into the soul like sunlight. 
Emerson, indeed, in this little gem of prose 
has discovered the soul of the painter-poet. 



"All science/' says the philosopher, "has but 
one aim, namely, to find a theory of Nature." 
And one might add that the one aim of art 
is to find an interpretation of Nature as re- 
vealed to the senses, and sentiments of man. 
"The charming landscape which I saw this 
morning," he continues, "is indubitably made 
up of some twenty or thirty farms. Miller 
owns this, Locke that, and Manning the wood- 
land beyond. But none of them owns the 
landscape. There is a property in the horizon 
which no man has but he whose eye can inte- 
grate all the parts, that is, the poet. This is 
the best part of these men's farms, yet to this 
their warranty-deeds give no title." 

And this, too, is the best, the essential gift 
of the painter-poet, for, as the delightful 
treatise on Nature further observes, "It is 
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RECLINING NYMPH 
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certain that the power to produce this delight 
does not reside in Nature, but in man, or in 
a harmony of both." 

The layman recognizes a poetic painting by 
a not too clear statement of physical detail, 
the connoisseur by a vivid revelation of spirit- 
ual import. Not every man who will not, or 
cannot, make a literal statement is of neces- 
sity a poet. Incoherence and subtle sugges- 
tion are worlds apart in literary or pictorial 
art. Whatever is obscure is not of necessity 
deep, for a true inspiration is ever direct and 
simple. A poetic painting is not, therefore, 
made by the condition that we see nothing 
clearly or definitely in the foreground, but 
by the fact that we receive, so immediately 
and overwhelmingly, the impression of beau- 
ty and nobility imparted by the arrangement 
of the main masses, and the lighting thereof. 

In this, such men as Keith and Blakelock 
have excelled, this is the bliss of a Corot. At 
once one's soul expands to the grandure of a 
woodland prospect, the slumberous loveliness 



of far horizons, and the benediction of light. 
This might be called poetic composition for 
it is in rhythmic line, and melodious sequence 
of mass that such paintings chiefly excel. Col- 
or enhances and supplements, but that it is 
secondary one may know from the effective- 
ness of these paintings in black and white, or 
monotone reproductions. 

There is yet another quality of poetic paint- 
ing that marks a kindred, but subtly distinct 
type of picture ; it is the charm of atmosphere, 
a prospect floating and shimmering in the veils 
of woven vapor and luminosity. This we see 
supreme in Inness, and to but a slightly lesser 
degree in Wyant; and this, too, is supple- 
mented more essentially by color than by 
form. This explains why so little idea of the 
full and compelling devotional quality of an 
Inness can be gained from reproductions in 
black and white. Over an Inness light and 
air have woven a spell of enchantment, which 
is broken when the color is eliminated. Wy- 
ant' s elusive and silvery gradation of greys, 
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PIPE DANCE 

By Ralph Blakelock 



-Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 



more delicate than the velvet on a butterfly's 
wing are also too fleeting for translation from 
canvas to print. 

To landscape painters, perhaps, belongs the 
distinction of having first recognized, and 
achieved the poetic style in art. Figures, out 
of doors., and interiors, however have proven, 
in capable hands, susceptible of poetic pres- 
entation. Who does not recall in this con- 
nection the nudes of Henner, creatures of un- 
real loveliness in the landscape of a world of 
dreams. Truly his nymphs achieve a refine- 
ment beyond that of classic fancy, they are 
the very essence of pure beauty with the color, 
atmosphere and luminous qualities of poetic 
landscape as a background. 

Daingerfield, too, has essayed with success 
this presentation of the female figure as the 
theme of a poetic picture. His methods, how- 
ever, are more dramatic, and less lyric, both 
in the nature of figure and landscape. There 
is, perhaps, not quite the facility at integrat- 
ing all parts of his work which marks the 
Henner, for the landscape is always more of 
a background than an enveloping and sur- 



rounding scene. "Maidenhood," we herewith 
reproduce, is perhaps one of the most success- 
ful of these compositions, and no one could 
deny its beauty and exquisite grace. It is 
however a picture which would have retained 
its charm were not the poetic quality present. 
The most finished of realists ceuld take the 
same arrangement and produce a delightful 
picture, wherefore it is not essentially poetic, 
but rather poetically treated. 

To Israels must one yield the palm, above 
all moderns, for imbuing with poetic charm 
the lives of his countrymen in the humble in- 
teriors of their simple abodes, or by the dull 
grey sea of his native land. A poet of the 
humble he shows us the essential charm of 
simple lives and quiet monotonous tones. 
Peace, tranquillity, and a gentle shade of mel- 
ancholy, pervade his works; and all that could 
be sordid, or common, is lost in the obscuring 
of non-essential details. Particularly in his 
later works we see his people as in the re- 
flections of the sympathetic heart of an old 
man passing on in the procession of life. Even 
in Israels' earliest paintings, however, there 
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JUST BEFORE SUNRISE 
By J. B. C. Corot 



— Henry Field Gallery, Art Institute, Chicago 



is a prophecy of the poet, a quality of emo- 
tion, and of design, which the finish of the 
most careful technique does not obscure. 

The fact that so many men have in their 
early years painted literally, and in their lat- 
ter years poetically, is not without its sig- 
nificance; for is it not in keeping with the 
truth that as we grow older we discard trivi- 
alities, and grow to recognize, and cling to, 
the essentials of life? "Poetry uses the rain- 
bow tints for special effects, but keeps its 
essential object in the purest white light of 
truth." Does this not explain both poet, and 
poet painter, with their eternal revelations of 
the spirit? 

To return to the Sage of Concord and his 
essay on Nature, we find in it a very clear and 
true explanation of the poetic picture; for it 
is the picture which most of all teaches us to 
see nature — to see into her very soul. Let us 
follow him. "To speak truly," he says, "few 
adult persons can see Nature. Most persons 
do not see the sun. At least they have a 
very superficial seeing. The sun illuminates 



only the eye of the man, but shines into the 
eye and the heart of the child. The lover 
of Nature is he whose inward and outward 
senses are still truly adjusted to each other; 
who has retained the spirit of infancy even 
into the era of manhood. His intercourse 
with heaven and earth becomes part of his 
daily food. In the presence of Nature, a wild 
delight runs through the man, in spite of real 
sorrows. Nature says, he is my creature, and 
maugre all his impertinent griefs, he shall be 
glad with me. Not the sun or the summer 
alone, but every hour and season yields its 
tribute of delight; for every hour and change 
corresponds to and authorizes a different state 
of the mind, from breahtless noon to grimmest 
midnight. Nature is a setting that fits equally 
well a comic or a mourning piece. In good 
health, the air is a cordial of incredible vir- 
tue. Crossing a bare common, in snow pud- 
dles, at twilight, under a clouded sky, without 
having in my thoughts any occurrence of spe- 
cial good fortune, I have enjoyed a perfect 
exhilaration. I am glad to the brink of fear. 
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In the woods, too, a man casts off his years, 
as the snake his slough, and at what period 
soever of life always is a child. In the 
woods is perpetual youth. Within these plan- 
tations of God, a decorum and sanctity reign, 
a perennial festival is dressed, and the guest 
sees not how he should tire of them in a 
thousand years. In the woods, we. return to 
reason and faith. There I feel that nothing 
can befall me in life, no disgrace, no calamity 



(leaving me my eyes), which Nature cannot 
repair. Standing on the bare ground, my 
head bathed by the blithe air, and uplifted 
into infinite space, all mean egotism vanishes. 
I become a transparent eyeball ; I am nothing ; 
I see all ; the currents of the Universal Being 
circulate through me; I am part or particle 
of God. The name of the nearest friend 
sounds then foreign and accidental: to be 
brothers, to be acquaintances, master or 
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AFTER SPRING SHOWER 



By A. H. Wyant 



servant, is then a trifle and a disturbance. I 
am the lover of uncontained and immortal 
beauty. In the wilderness I find something 
more dear and connate than in streets or 
villages. In the tranquil landscape, and espe- 
cially in the distant line of the horizon, man 
beholds somewhat as beautiful as his own 
Nature. 

"The greatest delight which the fields and 
woods minister, is the suggestion of an occult 
relation between man and the vegetable. I 
am not alone and unacknowledged. They 
nod to me and I to them. The waving of the 
boughs in the storm is new to me and old. 
It takes me by surprise, and yet is not un- 
known. Its effect is like that of a higher 
thought or a better emotion coming over me, 
when I deems I was thinking justly or doing 
right." 

Just as these emotions are kindled by Na- 
ture, so are they by the poetic in art; which 
presents only those facts of Nature essential 
to the formation of these sentiments. Poetry 
differs from prose in that it is ever, and al- 



ways, a general statement. In verse one may 
not indulge in the nice definitions of science, 
or the exact and redundant phraseology of 
the law; but one must strike to the heart of 
things with a single couplet, reduce a world 
of joy or sorrow to a line, reflect an over- 
whelming tragedy, or a great joy with a single 
and simple symbol. Poetry is at once the 
shortest and best form of literary expression, 
the medium for preserving for all time a great 
truth or a sublime sentiment, for weaving a 
spell of enchantment through the lure of har- 
mony, rhythm, and suggestion. 

Poetic art is much the same, for, with 
rhythmic line and significant mass, it produces 
at once and spontaneously an impression 
which we cannot forget. "The dignity of the 
distant mountain is lost in deta,il/ J wrote 
Whistler, who was, of all painters, most 
poetic, and who recognized Nature herself as 
a poet, "when the evening mist clothes the 
riverside with poetry, and the tall warehouses 
become campinili." 
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